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Versatile.  But,  just  e\en  I  open  my  mous  pour  la  gronder, 
to  scole  her,  de  maudite  musiqne  force  me  to  make  de  chasse 
crois6 ;  so  l  ave  no  more  time  as  to  say, -en  passant  [He  dances 
across  the  stage]  Madame,  if  you  speak  him  again,  l  shall 
break  you  de  head  ! 


Aet  I.  Scene  1 
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REMARKS. 


3Loftg  projects. 

This  farce  is  intended  to  ridicule  certain  moon-struck 
projectors, 

“  Who,  high  in  Drury  Lane, 

Lull’d  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane,' 

bewilder  their  brains  with  impossible  schemes,  and  who 
are  daily  roused  from  their  ecstasy  by  the  imperative 
calls  of  a  hungry  stomach  ;  or  the  visitation  of  duns,  to 
whom  four  pair  of  stairs  are  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
intrusion.  Hogarth’s  Distressed  Poet  is  a  lively  picture 
of  ludicrous  misery.  The  map  of  the  gold  mines,  the 
dog  running  away  with  the  bone,  and  the  unpaid  milk- 
score,  are  admirably  illustrative  of  this  sort  of  mental 
infatuation,  which  surrounds  its  possessor  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  poverty.  Few  however,  we 
suspect,  will  be  inclined  to  go  to  the  lengths  of  Mr. 
Peter  Polymath,  who  may  exclaim  with  Jaffier — 

l 11  Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleas’d  with  ruin,” 

Who  is  never  so  tranquil  as  when  beset  with  creditors  ; 
who  never  sleeps  so  soundly  as  when  he  has  not  a  bed 
to  lie  on  ;  and  who,  if  a  bailiff  does  not  tap  him  upon 
the  shoulder  every  three  months  or  so,  begins  to  think 
that  his  affairs  are  in  disorder.  Now,  though  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  garretteers  are  born  to  bailiffs,  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward,  we  never  knew  before  that  these 
sparks  were  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  ills  to 
which  ingenuity  is  heir  to,  nor  were  we  at  all  aware 
that  to  seize  a  man’s  goods  and  chattels  for  rent  was  the 
surest  way  to  insinuate  yourself  into  his  favour.  All 
this  Mr.  Peter  Polymath  has  taught  us ;  and  we,  who 
are  simple  and^  willing  to  learn,  are  much  edified  by  the 
lesson. 

A  more  legitimate  subject  for  satire  presented  itself  in 
those  crafty  knaves,  who,  to  enrich  themselves,  have 
been  the  ruin  of  thousands.  But  to  expose  villany  is 
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not  half  so  entertaining  as  to  laugh  at  folly;  and  a 
dramatic  writer  is  not  bound  to  hazard  success  for  the 
sake  of  instruction. 

Lofty  Projects  was  written  to  display  the  imitative 
powers  of  Mr.  Yates  in  Valentine  Versatile.  Imitation 
has  of  late  become  so  cheap,  that  the  public  have  been 
literally  gorged  with  it;  and  that  which  was  endured 
for  its  novelty,  is  now  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Mr.  Yates  is  a  skilful  imitator,  and  an  indifferent  actor. 
We  advise  him  never  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  his  own 
proper  person — as  any  body  else,  he  is  excellent;  it  is 
only  when  Mr.  Yates,  like  Richard,  is  himself  again , 
that  he  sinks  below  mediocrity.  He  has  the  power  of 
imitating  the  voice,  manner,  and  countenance  of  his 
brethren,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  He  can 
assume  even  the  great  imitator  himself,  with  a  verisimi¬ 
litude,  that,  in  the  days  of  necromancy,  would  have 
burnt  him  for  a  sorcerer.  But  he  wants  that  innate 
humour  which  rendered  the  imitations  of  Bannister  and 
Mathews  as  delightful  as  they  were  true.  Mr.  Yates  is 
incompetent  to  play  Colonel  Feignwell,  or  the  Beggars 
and  Ballad-Singers,  of  the  former  ;  nor  could  he  give  us 
the  Old  Scotchwoman  or  the  Dicky  Suett  of  the  latter. 
Of  the  transformations  that  he  exhibits  in  Mr.  Valentine 
Versatile,  the  Frenchman  is  the  best;  but  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  any  of  the  others  that  is  new  to  the  public,  ex¬ 
cept  Mat  Mallet;— and  Joseph  Lunn,  Esq.  may  be  said  to 
have  left  no  stone  unturned,  to  amuse  an  enlightened 
audience,  when  he  introduced  this  drunken  pavior. 

In  the  characters  are  a  Mr.  Pomposus  Ego,  a  tragedy 
instructor  a  Mynheer  Von  Krankinkopf,  a  German 
music-seller— a  Monsieur  Pirouette,  a  French  barber 
and  .dancing-master— and  Miss  Calliope  Polymath  to 
obtain  whose  fair  hand,  Mr.  Valentine  Versatile  passes 
through  his  numerous  transformations.  As  a  mere 
vehicle  for  imitation,  this  piece  is  entertaining  enough 


D - G. 


Costume* 


MR.  PETER  POLYMATH.— Red  plaid  morning  gown, 'flow¬ 
ered  silk  waistcoat,  black  breeches,  and  green  velvet  cap. 

\  MR.  poMPOSUS  EGO.— Black  double-breasted  great  coat, 
black  velvet  cuffs  and  collar,  and  black  paper  buttons;  black 
breeches  and  stockings  ;  hat  cocked  up  behind. 

F  MYNHEER  VON  KRANKINKOPF.  Green  slmrt  German 
coat,  with  black  holes  and  lining ;  black  plush  cuffs  and  com  ¬ 
bine  plush  waistcoat,  with  scarlet  holes  ;  black  bieeches  and  stock 

ings. 

i  Mn-VQTETTR  PIROUETTE.— Light  pepper-and-salt  mixed  coat 
tong  lappefto  and  w?Ut;  black  buttons,  black  pantaloons,  nankeen 
gaiters,  and  shoes. 

MR  VALENTINE  VERSATILE. -First  dress,-BlaCK .coat  and 

coat*!  (towered  ^silk"  waistcoat,  biaT “panUloons  and  stockings,- 
as  Air.  Mathews. 

CALLIOPE  POLYMATH.— Plain  white  morning  dress. 


Cast  of  the  characters  at  the  Theatre-Royal, 
Covent-Garden  1825. 


Mr.  Peter  Polymath  -  -  - 
Mr.  Pomposus  Ego  -  - 

Mynheer  Von  Krankinkopf 
Monsieur  Pirouette  -  -  - 

Mr.  Valentine  Versatile  ■ 


Mr.  Bartley. 
Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Heath. 
Mr.  Yates. 


Calliope  Polymath 


Miss  Henry. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


,,J^a£rdUfCtr^th™k  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  (hey 
nerfona? nh^ted‘f  lhe  Ata-ge  Virectwns  are  given  from  their  own 
personal  observations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

EXITS  and  ENTRANCES. 

R.  mMns  Ate Ajf  j  L.  Left ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat  ;  R.  R.  Rfeht 

^rLceFM^!MZL  %lSeCOndEn,ranCe-  V’  K  U 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

LC .ISfo/ienirt  L‘f‘ 1  °'  Cm,re  1  E’  C'  Of  Centre: 

R’  RC*  C.  LC.  L. 

*#*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


LOFTY  PROJECTS,  &c. 


SCENE  I. — A  Garret. — A  door  in  the  flat ,  as  leading 
to  an  inner  apartment. —  On  one  side  a  piano-forte, 
covered  with  books  and  music-paper  .—On  the  other 
side,  an  easel,  with  an  unfinished  landscape  upon  it, 
and  a  writing-desk  ;  and,  at  the  back,  a  table,  con¬ 
taining  colours,  pencils,  palette,  busts,  models  oj 
machinery,  $c.— Calliope  discovered  reading .* 

Enter  Versatile. 

Cal.  Ah,  Mr.  Versatile  !  This  is  indeed  an  early 
visit 

Ver.  My  dear  girl,  I  cannot  much  longer  endure  this 
torment  of  Tantalus.  “  I  have  actually  been  deliberat- 
“  ino-  for  the  last  half-hour  whether  I  should  blow  my 
“  brains  out,  or  come  and  snatch  interview  with  you. 

“  Cal.  And  I  think  I  may,  without  vanity,  venture  to 
“  say  that  you  have  made  the  wisest  choice.  Fie,  sir  ! 
“  to  indulge  such  melancholy  ideas  at  your  age,  with 

44  your  reputation  and  fortune. 

44  Ver.  But  my  reputation  avails  nothing  towards 
44  realizing  my  fondest  hopes  :  and  my  fortune,  which 
44  ouo-ht  to  be  a  blessing  to  me,  is  my  greatest  curse  ! 
44  since”  it  seems  that  your  father’s  chief  objection  to 
our  union  is  that  I  am  too  rich.  There  are  many  pre¬ 
judices  which  have  some  show  of  reason  m  them  ;  but 
his  is  the  most  unaccountable  infatuation. 

*  The  passages  distinguished  by  inverted  commas  were  omitted 
in  the  representation. 
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Cal.  Call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  my  province  to 
respect  it.  “  Such,  sir,  is  his  reverence  for  the  muses, 
“  that,  even  in  the  act  of  making  me  a  Christian,  he 
“  gave  me  a  heathen  name  ;  and,  from  my  cradle,  de- 
“  stined  me  for  the  stage  :  resolved,  as  he  said,  that  my 
“  talents  should  be  my  patrimony,  and  that  I  should  be 
“  the  architect  of  my  own  fame  and  opulence. 

“  Ver.  Yet  your  father’s  objection  ought  not  to  ex- 
“  tend  to  me  ;  for  not  only  have  I  made  'considerable 
“  progress  in  all  the  accomplishments  which  he  so  ar- 
“  dently  pursues,  but  have  embraced  another.  The 
“  celebrated  Mr.  Tryatall,  the  actor,  has  taken  my 
“  second  floor  for  the  season  ;  and,  during  his  stay,  is  to 
“  give  me  lessons  in  his  art. 

“  Cal.  Still,  sir,  you  are  but  an  amateur :  whereas,” 
my  father  is  so  devoted  an  artist,  and  so  enthusiastic  a 
projector,  that  he  has  repeatedly  expressed  to  me  his 
resolution  never  to  accept,  as  a  son-in-law,  any  man 
who  cannot  prove  himself  to  be,  either  the  author  of 
some  brilliant  invention,  or  an  absolute  proficient  in, 
at  least,  one  profitable  art. 

Ver.  But,  my  dear  Calliope,  what  is  to  constitute 
proficiency  ?  Zounds  !  why  your  father  seems  to  think 
that  no  man  can  possess  superior  talent  unless  he  daily 
run  the  gauntlet,  threadbare  and  pennyless,  through  a 
host  of  duns  ;  and  that  no  head  can  receive  inspiration, 
except  it  inhabit  an  apartment  which  subjects  it  to  be 
constantly  knocked  against  the  tiles. 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Indeed,  you  have  defined  his  pecu¬ 
liarities  pretty  accurately. 

Ver.  Then  what’s  to  be  done?  [ Considers .]  Egad,  1 
have  it  l  your  father  is  my  lodger:  he  has  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  metropolis,  from  his  cloud- 
capt  study  here,  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  withcflit 
paying  any  rent ;  and,  if  nothing  else  will  bring  him  to 
reason,  curse  me  if  I  don’t  seize  upon  his  goods  and 
chattels. 

Cal.  If  you  intend  to  afford  him  pleasure,  you  can¬ 
not  possibly  hit  upon  a  better  expedient;  for  he  is 
never  so  tranquil  as  when  beset  by  creditors,  and  never 
sleeps  so  soundly  as  when  he  has  not  a  bed  to  lie  upon 
He  looks  upon  duns  and  bailiffs  as  an  artist’s  legitimate 
retinue  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  is  generally  ho- 
noured  with  a  pretty  numerous  suite.  There,  sir  — 
K  oint™9  to  the  door]— you  see  they  are  beginning’to 
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Enter  Mynheer  Krankinkopf  and  Monsieur 
Pirouette. 

Krank.  Uf  you  blease,  is  it  not  here  dat  lives  myn¬ 
heer  Bolymath,  de  great  musician  ? 

Pir.  Oui,  et  monsieur  Polymath,  de  c61ebre  pein- 
tre  ? 

Ver.  Yes  ;  but  they’re  both  gone  out. 

Pir.  Ah  ha,  monsieur :  ve  know  ver  veil  dat  all  de 
two  is  no  more  as  one. 

Ver.  Well,  and  you’ve  come  to  arrest  him,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Let  me  look  at  your  authority.  [ He  snatches  a 
paper  from  the  hand  o/  Krankinkopf.]  Ha!  this 
is  bringing  matters  to  a  focus  !  [To  Calliope.]  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  this  paper,  that  these  two  good  gentlemen 
have  purchased  the  whole  of  your  father's  debts,  and 
constituted  themselves  his  only  creditors. 

Krank.  Y  a  ! 

Ver.  [ Aside .]  Why  should  I  not  take  this  method  of 
securing  his  favour  ?  [To  Krankinkopf  and  Pirou¬ 
ette.]  Gentlemen,  be  so  good  as  to  follow  me. 

Cal.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Ver.  Pay  them,  and  rid  you  of  their  importunity. 

Cal.  By  no  means.  You  would  offend  my  father  be¬ 
yond  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  Hark  !  there  he  is. 
Now  you’ll  perceive  with  what  composure  he’ll  meet 
them. 

Polymath  sings  without. 

“  Blithe  and  free,  Apollo’s  sons, 

“  In  the  high  abode  of  science, 

“  Scorn  the  threats  of  surly  duns, 

“  And  to  sorrow  bid  defiance  !” 

%  . 

Enter  Polymath. 

Pol.  Ha  !  visitors  already !  [He  looks  inquisitively 
at  Versatile.] 

Cal.  [ Introducing  Versatile.]  Mr.  Versatile,  sir. 

Pol.  What!  The  dominus  domi?  My  dear  sir,  wel¬ 
come  to  Attica.  Egad  (though  living  under  the  same 
roof)  we  have  so  seldom  caught  a  glimpse  of  each  other, 
that  I  did  not  recognize  you  at  first  sight.  [He  observes 
Krankinkopf  and  Pirouette.]  Calliope,  my  love, 
who  are  these  gentlemen  ? 

Ver.  [Handing  the  paper  to  Polymath.]  This  pa« 
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per,  sir,  will  explain  the  motive  of  their  visit.  [ Apart 
to  the  Creditors ,  whilst  Polymath  peruses  the  paper ]. 
I  am  the  proprietor  of  the  house.  Step  down  to  my 
apartment,  on  the  first  floor,  and  I’ll  join  you  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Krank.  Nein  !  Ich  vill  haben— 

Ver.  [ Laying  his  hands  upon  their  mouths.']  Hush  ! 

Pol.  Humph!  [ Turning  to  the  Creditors .]  Myn¬ 
heer  von  Krankinkopf,  music-seller  [Krankinkopf 
boies],  and  monsieur  Pirouette,  hair-dresser  and  dancer 
in  the  opera  corps-de-ballet  [Pirouette  bows,]  have 
purchased  the  claims  of  the  whole  of  my  creditors. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Bravo!  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  joy  of 
your  bargain. 

Krank.  Veil,  uf  you’ll  bay  fifteen  shilling  in  de 
bound — 

Ver.  [Apart  to  the  Creditors .]  If  you’ll  hold  your 
tongues,  and  go  down  stairs,  it  shall  be  the  best  specu¬ 
lation  you  ever  made  in  your  lives. 

Pol.  Gentlemen,  if  you’ll  have  the  goodness  to  call 
again  about  two  hours  hence,  I’ll  endeavour  to  make 
some  satisfactory  arrangement ;  but,  at  present,  I  can¬ 
not  possibly  attend  to  your  business,  for  I  am  in  mo¬ 
mentary  expectation  of  a  visit  from  one  of  the  most  di¬ 
stinguished  personages  of  the  day.  [He  turns  to  Cal¬ 
liope,  whilst  Versatile  whispers  to  the  Creditors.] 
The  celebrated  Mr.  Pomposus  Ego  has  replied  to  my 
invitation,  and  is  coming  this  morning  to  breakfast 
with  us,  and  to  give  you  a  lesson  in  elocution ;  so 
take  care,  my  love,  to  let  us  have  every  thing  comfort¬ 
able. 

Pir.  [To  Versatile.]  H6  bien,  monsieur;  if  you 
shall  promise — 

Ver.  I  do.  Only  descend  to  my  apartment,  and  I 
pledge  you  my  honour  that  your  demands  shall  be 
paid,  in  full,  within  an  hour.  [He  pushes  them  off,  and 
then  turns  to  Polymath.]  Good  morning,  sir. 

Pol.  Nay,  sir,  don’t  deprive  us  of  your  good  company. 
Let  us  be  favoured  with  it  to  breakfast. 

Ver.  I  would  willingly  accept  your  invitation,  sir; 
but,  as  l  have  not  the  honour  to  know  Mr.  Pomposus 
Ego - 

Pol  No  more  have  I.— I  never  saw  him  in  my  life: 
but  what  of  that?  “  He’s  an  artist:  so  am  I.  This 

morning  he  breakfasts  with  me  :  to-morrow  we’ll  dine 
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“  with  him.  That ’s  the  way  in  which  men  of  genius  ex¬ 
change  civilities.” 

Ver.  I  am  as  ready  as  any  one  to  waive  etiquette, 
sir  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  morning  I  have  some  im¬ 
portant  business  to  attend  to — My  rents  to  collect, 
and - 

Pol.  Rents  !  Egad,  talking  of  that,  I  should  think 
my  quarter  must  be  nearly  expired.  Come,  sir  :  there ’s 
nothing  like  regularity.  Let  me  see  !  We  came  in  at 
Christmas - - 

Ver.  Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  and,  as 
we  have  now  just  entered  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-five - 

Pol.  Twenty-five  !  Why  bless  me  !  then  I  must  owe 
you  four  quarters,  instead  of  one.  And,  pray,  sir,  how 
is  it  that  1  have  never  received  either  a  writ  or  a  sum 
mons  ? 

Ver.  Sir,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary. 

Pol.  But  1  beg  to  say  that  it  is  necessary.  “  Do  you 
“  suppose  that,  with  such  important  avocations  as  mine, 
“  I  can  afford  to  waste  a  thought  upon  the  payment  of 
“  a  parcel  of  paltry  debts,  unless  I  receive  the  cus- 
“  tomary  hint?  No,  sir  a  bailiff  is  as  indispensable 
to  me  as  a  safety-valve  to  a  steam-engine  ;  and,  if  I 
don’t  see  one  enter  my  doors,  about  once  in  three  months, 
I  begin  to  think  that  my  affairs  must  be  in  a  state  of 
derangement. 

Ver.  Well,  sir,  we’ll  speak  on  the  subject  another 
time. 

Pol.  No  such  thing,  sir.  Do  you  imagine  that  I’ll 
condescend  to  lodge  in  your  house  gratis?  Zounds, 
sir  !  do  you  think  that,  because  you  inhabit  a  first-floor, 
you  are  to  assume  a  superiority  over  an  artist  of  emi¬ 
nence  ? 

Ver.  Certainly"  not,  sir.  [ Aside.]  Egad,  I’ll  humour 
him.  [7’o  Polymath.]  Come,  sir  !  as  my  forbearance 
se  ms  to  have  given  you  so  much  displeasure,  1  now 
demand  payment  of  my  rent,  forthwith. 

Pol.  Bravo  !  Now  you  appear  in  your  proper  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  you  shall  find  that  I'll  not  step  a  jot  out  of 
mine;  so  take  an  artist’s  reply  : — The  devil  a  shilling 
have  I  got  to  pay  you  with  ;  but  the  very  first  money  I 
receive  shall  be  yours. 

Ver.  And,  pray,  sir,  when  may  you  expect  a  supply? 

Pol.  When  !  Egad,  you  must  trust  to  Providence  for 
that,  as  I  do.  Why,  sir,  those  two  harpies  who  have 
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iust  quitted  us  have  property  of  mine  in  their  hands, 
the  one  in  manuscript  music,  and  the  other  in  paintings, 
which  cost  me  the  labour  of  months  ;  and  the  scoun¬ 
drels  pretend  that  they  can’t  get  a  shilling  for  them,— 
and  perhaps  it  is  so.  This  is  not  the  age  of  arts,  but 
o i projects  ;  and  if  I  could  only  live  to  see  two  of  mine 
carried  into  effect,  I  would  not  exchange  places  with 
the  richest  duke  in  the  empire. 

Ver.  Indeed  !  What  m.iy  be  the  nature  of  them  ? 

Pol.  The  one,  sir,  is  for  no  less  an  object  than  con- 
nectingthetwo  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa  by  a  grand 
submarine  excavation  from  the  fortress  ol  Gibraltar  to 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  with  a  secret  sluice  in  the  centre, 
to  drown  a  whole  army,  like  Pharoah’s  host,  in  the 
event  of  their  attempting  a  passage  through  it  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  garrison. 

Ver.  Incredible  grasp  of  genius!  [ Laughs  aside.] 
And  the  other  ? 

Pol.  The  other,  sir,  is  a  scheme  for  abolishing  the 
use  of  pavement  in  the  streets,  and  anti-humidizing 
them  with  an  incrustation  of  impenetrable  cement,  com¬ 
posed  of  gas-clinkers,  fire-stone,  coal-tar,  and  brick- 
dust.  The  first  I  have  sent,  in  a  memorial,  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  ;  and  the  second  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Granite,  the  parish-contractor. 

Ver.  Is  it  possible  that  such  brilliant  talent  can  go 
unrewarded  ? 

Pol.  ’Tis  even  so,  sir. 

Ver.  My  dear  sir,  you  are  a  perfect  prodigy  of  science, 
and  I  sincerely  wish  your  projects  all  the  success  they 
so  justly  merit:  meantime,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
your  promise,  and  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

[Exit  Versatile,  kissing  his  hand  to  Calliope. 

Pol.  He’sa  fine  young  man,  that  Mr.  Versatile.  ’Tis 
a  pity  he  doesn’t  conduct  his  affairs  with  more  regu¬ 
larity.  Upwards  of  four  quarters  rent  here,  without  in¬ 
sisting  upon  payment ! 

Cal.  My  dear  sir,  he  is  more  anxious  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  lodger  than  the  rent.  His  errand  this 
morning  was  to  renew  his  importunities. 

Pol.  I  hope  you  gave  him  no  encouragement? 

Cal.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  told  him  that  his  fortune 
was,  with  you ,  an  insuperable  impediment. 

Pol.  And  so  it  is.  My  solicitude  for  your  happiness 
demands  that  it  should  be  so.  “  Your  husband  shall 
“  never  blush  for  the  poverty  of  his  father-in-law,  nor 
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**  shall  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  reproach  you  with 
“  the  want  of  a  marriage-portion,  when  you  have  one 

“  of  the  richest - - 

“  Cal.  Me,  father? 

“  Pol.  Certainly :  your  talents.  Ere  you  ’re  a 
‘‘  twelvemonth  older,  you  shall  have  one  of  the  first 
‘‘  engagements  in  the  metropolis  :  fifty  pounds  a  week, 
‘‘besides  starring  in  the  recess ;  and,  before  ten  years 
“  are  over  your  head,  you  shall  have  a  handsome  inde- 
“  pendence  of  your  own  acquiring.  If  Mr.  Versatile  s 

“  fortune  were  of  this  description - 

“  Cal.  But,  my  dear  father,  if  you  were  to  know 
“  what  advances  he  is  making  in  the  very  art 

“  Pol.  Pshaw  !  don’t  tell  me.”  The  man  who  is 
sure  of  having  a  dinner  on  his  table  and  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket  every  day,  will  never  be  worth  a  rush  in  the  arts. 
“  Genius  can  never  arrive  at  the  goal  of  celebiity  un* 
“  less  it  is  urged  by  the  spur  of  necessity.  Why,  you 
“  have  seen  the  assertion  verified  in  myself.  Do  you 
“  ever  know  me  to  be  industrious  when  I  have  five 

“  pounds  in  my  pocket?  .  . 

“  Cal.  Certainly  not,  sir:  however,  it  is  not  otten 

“  that  I  see  you  idle.  ,  ,  ,  , 

“  Pol.  So  much  the  better.”  If  I  had  as  good  an 
income  as  Mr.  Versatile,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  me. 

[A  bell  rings. 

Pol.  Hark  !  As  sure  as  fate  there’s  Mr.  Pomposus 
Ego,  and  neither  you  dressed  nor  the  breakfast  ready. 
Away  my  love,  and  prepare  for  his  reception.  [Exit 
Calliope.— The  bell  rings  again  violently .]  Zounds 
and  the  devil !  He’ll  jerk  my  bell  off  the  wire,  and  de¬ 
prive  all  my  creditors  of  their  daily  amusement ;  for, 
egad,  it’s  the  only  metallic  jingle  they’re  ever  enter¬ 
tained  with  here.  [A  knock  at  the  door.]  Bless  me  ! 
what  will  he  think  of  me  for  keeping  him  waiting  so 
Ion"?  r He  opens  the  door ,  and  enter  Versatile  per- 
sonatina  Mynheer  Von  Krankinkopf.]  Hollo  !  Mr. 
music-monger,  is  it  you?  I  desired  you  to  return  in  two 


li  o  u  rs 

Ver  Ya  ya  :  Aber,  but  I  can’t  stop.  I  ave  dventy 
more  debtors  to  visit,  and  I  am  more  busy  as  de  devil 
in  de  high  vind. 

Pol  E"ad  then,  if  many  of  them  inhabit  apartments 
like  mine,  up  six  pair  of  stairs,  your  journey  must 
keep  you  in  high  wind. 

Ver  Ah  ’  das  is  goot !  Ha,  ha,  ha  .  I  love  de  joke  . 

e  2 
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It  is  not  de  (temperament  of  my  country ;  aber,  I  am 
von  deception. 

Pol.  That  I’ll  be  sworn  you  are  ;  “  for,  if  there’s  any 
“  thing  jocular  about  you,  your  face  is  about  as  good  an 
“index  of  your  mind  as  a  rusty  weathercock,  that 
“  points  due  north  in  a  southerly  wind.” 

“  Vcr.  Ya  ;  because  my  face  boints  to  de  fashionable 
“  music  vat  I  sell,  dat  is  grave  and  majestoso  ;  and  my  mind 
“  boints  to  de  brojit ,  vat  is  elvays  allegro,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

“Pol.  Yes;  your  countenance,  like  your  errand, 
“  seems  to  lie  in  the  base  cliff ;  and,  as  you  and  your 
“French  colleague  act  in  concert ,  I  suppose,  if  my 
“  reply  should  happen  to  be  of  counter-tenor  to  your 
“  demand,  you  and  the  law  will  soon  manage  to  treble  the 
“  amount  of  my  debt.” 

“  Ver.  Ah!  dat  is  mair  better  as  de  oder  !”  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !— Mynheer  Bolymath,  you  understand  music  so  veil 
dat  I  shall  dank  you  to  make  me  an  overture  of  some 
of  your  notes ,  in  quick  dime ,  oder  I  shall  bring  de 
brofessor  vat  shall  make  you  count  de  bars  of  von 
obligato ,  on  de  stone  instrument  mid  additional  keys. 
[He  takes  papers  from  his  pocket,  and  hands  them ,  one 
by  one,  to  Polymath.]  Dere  is  de  Baker,  nine  bound 
dirteen  shillings. —  Dere  is  de  Butcher,  sebenteen  pound 
doo  and  sixpence. — Dere  is  de  Laundress— 

Pol.  [Throwing  buck  the  papers.']  Never  mind  the 
distribution  of  parts. — Let’s  have  a  look  at  it  in  wore 

Ver.  Mid  all  my  heart ;  aber,  it  is  more  as  doo  score. 
[He  gives  another  paper.]  Dere  !  It  is  fifty-dree  bound 
nineteen  shilling. — 

Pol.  Very  well,  mynheer:  I  now  know  the  extent  of 
your  claim,  and  I  have  every  hope  that,  in  the  course 
or  a  few  days, — 


[He  attempts  to  lead  Versatile  to  the  door. 
J  er.  Stop,  mein  lieber  freund  ! — All  vat  I  said  vas 
.o  more  as  joke.  You  have  only  see  de  debtor  side  of 

deIfc,co"!lt ;  ab(rr’  now  y°u  shall  see  de  credit. 

Pol.  The  credit !  what,  credit  ? 

Ver.  [Mysteriously.]  Don’t  you  remember  de  serious 
musm,  vat  you  compose  for  me,  more  as  doo  year  ago, 
to  de  old  Yarman  opera  ?  J 

J°.b®  .sure  1  do  ;  and  I  thought  I  was  the  only 
jeison  that  did  remember  it.  ^ 

“  shoo  tsBke  rin  ?iend— “  De  S°ot  music>  in  de 

shop,  IS  like  de  goot  vine,  von  der  Rhine  in  de  orent 
un  von  Ileidelburg  :  de  more  longer  it  stays,  de  more 
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“  better  it  grows.”  [In  a  half  whisper ]  I  ave  made 
all  de  town  believe  dat  it  is  de  composition  of  lie  great 
Karl  Maria  Von  Weber! 

Pol.  The  devil  you  have  ! 

Vcr.  Ya  !  It  is  to  be  call’d  “  De  blood-stained  Se¬ 
pulchre,  oder  Love  in  a  Charnel-house!”  und,  in  dree 
week,  you  shall  see  him  perform,  mid  double  orches 
tras,  in  all  de  theatres  von  London. 

Pol.  [In  ecstasy ]  What !  performed  in  the  theatres  !  — 
Thank  Heaven,  then,  my  talent  is  at  length  appreciated  ; 
and  in  three  short  weeks  all  my  dreams  of  fame  will  be 
realized  !  I  shall  be  applauded  on  the  stage  ;  eulogized 
in  the  newspapers - 

Ver.  Ya  !  und,  vat  is  mair  better  as  all,  paid!  aber, 
ve  must  ave  doo  more  piece  of  music,  to  de  most  sub¬ 
lime  boetry  as  ever  vas  heard.  Von  shall  begin  — 

[He  declaims  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

In  dis  gloomy,  blood-stain’d  cave, 

Come  und  deck  de  murderer’s  grave  ! 

De  oder  is  von  grand  scena  of  a  magician  ven  he  make 
de  ingandation.  He  gommence, 

Dwenty  tear,  from  de  crocodile’s  eye! 

De  skull  of  von  dief,  vat  ave  hung  dill  he’s  dry  ! 

De  drainings  of  von  dousand  poison’d  bowls, 

And  de  heart  of  von  blood-hound,  broil’d  upon  de 
coals.” 

I  cannot  remember  any  more  ;  aber  I  shall  bring  it  you 
do-morrow  ;  und,  dat  you  may  set  to  work  mid  de  bet¬ 
ter  spirit,  here,  mein  freund— [lie  takes  a  small  bag  of 
money  from  his  pocket,  and  offe\  s  it  to  Polymath] 
here  is  von  undred  bound ,  in  advance  of  your  share  of 

de  brofit.  7  • 

’  Pol.  A  hundred  pounds  !  [lie  takes  the  money. J  My 
dear  mynheer,  yrou  re  the  best  fiiend  I  ever  had  in  my 
life  •  and,  if  you  will  but  continue  to  pay  at  this  rate, 
eo-ad,  I’ll  write  you  diabolical  duets,  tenific  trios, 
sepulchral  symphonies,  and  chaotic  choruses,  enough 
to  give  hysterics  and  blue  devils  to  the  rvhole  popula- 
tion  of  the  metropolis.  ,  ,  _ 

Ver  [Shaking  Polymath  s  hand. J  Bravo,  mein 
freund!  dat  is  sair  goot !  You  shall  compose  ;  I  shall 
sell  :  ve  shall  make  all  de  beeples  cry,  and  ve  shall 
bocket  de  gelt,  and  laugh  at  all  de  vorld.  Ila  ha,  ha  ! 
r He  quits  Polymath.]  Goot  morghen,  mynheer  von 
Weber.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  [E.rit  Vebsatile. 
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Pol.  Adieu,  mynheer.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Bless  my  soul, 
who  could  have  dreamt  of  that  little  German  crotchet- 
vender  having  so  much  talent  and  so  much  honesty  ? 
[He  holds  up  the  money.']  “  This  is  the  true  garnish 
“  for  fame  ;  and,  if  I  now  suffer  it  to  be  a  preventive, 
“  instead  of  a  stimulus,  to  my  diligence,  I  never  de- 
“  serve  to  get  any  more.” 


Enter  Calliope,  looking  around. 

Cal.  Bless  me,  father!  what  has  become  of  our 
visitor  ? 

Pol.  Ask  no  questions,  my  dear  child,  but  open  the 
piano. 

Cal.  [Opening  the  piano.]  What  are  you  going  to 
do,  sir? 

Pol.  I’ll  tell  you  all  by  and  by  ;  but  don’t  ask  me 
now.  [He  seats  himself  at  the  piano ,  sings,  and  ac¬ 
companies  himself.] 


“  SONG,  Polymath.* 

“  Let  your  dull  historic  prosers 
Vaunt  the  names  of  grand  composers  ! 

“  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart 
Were  mere  dabblers  in  the  art : 

“  Purcell,  Arnold,  Hooke,  and  Arne 
Only  fit  to  grace  a  barn. 

“  Not  a  man  upon  the  list, 

“  Dead  or  living,  I  insist, 

“  With  such  fame  has  graced  his  labour 
As  the  glorious  Karl  Von  Weber.” 

Cal.  My  dear  sir,  wl,at  llas  Weber  done  for  you,  that 

you  re  in  such  raptures  with  him? 

1  ol.  What  has  he  done  ?  Made  my  fortune  ?  He  is 
the  modern  Apollo,  and  I  shall  shine,  by  borrowing  his 
rays  until  the  world  becomes  aware  of  my  own  iJstre 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  celebrity'of  his  name  I  mie-ht 

itaVeWhftU1thed  mf°hhTVlly  aU  m"y  life’  But’  I’ve  hit 
5*  What  do  you  think  of  this?  This  is  the  style  of 

note  a  Weber- ~ 
(  '  In  this  gloomy,  blood-stain’d  cave. 

following aSp°eIchS-0" Talk  ofin  thC  rCpresentation-  replaced  by  the 
of  Euterpe!  the  gio^ns  UTi^aCie^0mpoaera  !  the  lyre 
them,  *  H  *  gIonous  Karl  Von  Weber  is  worth  a  host  of 
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Cal.  My  dear  father,  you’re  surely  deranged. 

Pol.  No.  my  love  ;  I’m  only  administering  to  the 
mania  of  others.  [ lie  takes  some  music  paper,  and 
sings  and  writes .]  ‘  In  this  gloomy’ — Oh  !  I  m 
made  ! — ‘  blood-stain’d  cave.’ 

Cal.  But  pray  inform  me,  sir — what  is — - 

Pol.  Don’t  interrupt  me,  or  you  ’ll  make  me  forget 
the  sweetest  passage  ! — 

Cal.  But  you  spoke  of  having  made  your  fortune,  sir. 

I  entreat  you  to  tell  me — 

Pol.  Have  a  little  patience,  and  you  shall  know  all 
about  it.  Here,  my  love,  try  over  the  tenor  part  of 
these  few  notes,  whilst  I  hum  the  bass.  [He  sings.] 
La-la-la.  [The  bell  rings.]  Zounds  !  here’s  somebody 
coming  to  disturb  me  in  the  very  moment  of  inspiration. 
[The  bell  rings  more  violently.]  Ugh !  curse  your 
ringing  !  [He  stops  his  ears.  ]  My  piece  is  in  B  flat, 
and  the  bell  keeps  racking  my  ears  with  its  infernal  G 
sharp.  La-la-la.  [Imitates  the  bell.]  Tung  a 

ring  ting.  I  must  either  change  my  bell  or  my  key  ; 
or,°by  heavens,  I  shall  never  get  it  finished  ! 

Cal.  With  my  mind  in  this  painful  suspense,  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  meet  a  stranger.  [Exit  Calliope. 

Enter  Versatile,  as  a  Drunken  Pavior. 

Ver  I  say,  be  you  Muster  Polymath,  the  schemer? 

Pol.  [Rising.]  Yes,  friend,  I  am  :  and  pray  who  are 

you  ? 

Ver.  Oh,  I’m  neither  ashamed  nor  afeard  to  tell 
nobody  who  I  am.  My  name’s  Mat  Mallet,  and 
I’m  foreman  to  Muster  Granite,  the  pavei  and  parish 
contractor. 

Pol.  Well,  Mat  Mallet;  and  pray  what  may  be 

your  business  with  me  ?  . 

Ver.  Vy,  I  fancy  you’re  the  man  as  purjected  yon  of 
them  ere  damn’d  inwentions  for  doing  avay  vi  the 
pavement,  dint  you  ? 

Pol.  Well,  sir  ;  and  what  have  you  to  say  to  that ! 

Ver.  Vot  ave  I  got  to  say  ?  Vy  as  how  you  ought  to 
oe  ashamed  o’  yourself:  that  are  s  vot  I  \e  got  to 

say. 

Pol.  Ashamed  of  myself  ! 

Ver.  Ay,  to  be  sure  you  ought.  The  wery  stones  in 
the  streets  rises  up  in  judgment  agin  you,  for  throwing 
30  many  poor  fellows  out  of  bread.  And  vot  can  you 
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do,  a’ter  all,  vi’  your  clinkers  and  brickdust?  Vy  it 
aint  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
Humph  !  humph  !  humph  !  nor  I  am  to  the  lord-mayor 
o’  Lunnon. 

Pol.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  my  fine  fellow  :  if  you  ’ve 
no  other  errand  here,  than  to  abuse  me  and  my  system, 
curse  me  if  I  don’t  show  you  the  shortest  way  into  the 
street. 

Ver.  [Snapping  his  fingers.']  You  touch  me  if  you 
dare  !  Vot,  you  thinks  to  cut  out  that  other  chap  I  sup-  ‘ 
pose— him  as  knocks  the  pavement  all  to  bits  by  vay 
o’  mending  on  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  “  Ye  calls  his  streets 
by  the  same  name  as  he  do,  only  he  begins  at  von 
“  end  and  ve  at  t’other— he  calls  em  Muck  Adam'cL 
and  ve  calls  em  a  damn'd  muck.  Ha,  ha,  ha  >” 

.  PoL  Why>  you  insolent  scoundrel  !  Leave  the  room, 
Sir  I 


er-  1  s*a  n  t.  I  knows  my  duty,  and  I  does  it; 
and  never  behaves  saucy  to  no  man.  I  comes  here 
vith  a  message  from  my  master  ;  -  and,  if  you  vouldn’t 
let  me  give  it  you  afore,  it  vornt  no  fault  o’  mine 
PoL  Deliver  your  message  then,  sir,  and  begone, 
ler.  Wery  veils  so  I  Till,  if  you’ll  gi’  me  time. 
[tie  takes  a  dirty ,  rumpled  bank-note  from  his 
breeches  pocket ,  and  gives  it  to  Polymath.]  There  ! 
Pol.  [Unfolding  and  reading  the  note  A  A  fiftv 

tPhisme^k-n0te-  What’  in  thG  name  of  wonder  does 

Ver.  Vy  it  means  as  how  master’s  got  the  contra^ 
for  laying  all  the  streets  in  the  parish  vi’  your  precious 
rubbish  ;  and  he’s  sent  you  that  are,  to  clench  the  pro¬ 
mise  as  you  made  him  to  go  snacks  in  the  profit?  so 
You  must  give  me  a  receipt  for  it.  1  ’  S° 

Pol.  That  I’ll  do  most  willingly. 

1/  r  a  •  i  i  t  [He  goes  to  the  desk  and  writes 
I  cr.  [Aside.]  Let  the  result  be  what  it  may  I  will* 
avail  myself  of  all  the  information  which  he  gave  roe 
to  relieve  his  embarrassment  and  tickle  his  vanity  •  [ 
takes  a  letter  from  his  pocket]  and,  if  this  don’t  per? 
form  the  latter  ofhee,  the  deuce  is  in  it  ^ 

Pol.  [Coming  forward ,  and  giving  the  re  coin  t  1 
There  !  and  now,  Mat  Mallet,  let  me  teach  yon thTd  s 
advanlage  of  impertinence.  If  you  had  bphnvf.fi  -fi 
common  civility!  I’d  have  made  you  a  preset  of  i’ 

fsinga,efsrhiSg|lf;  —in^elon3 
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Ver.  Who  cares? — who  vants  your  money?  [He 
shows  the  letter .]  Here  !  here’s  a  letter  as  a  livery  sar- 
vant  gove  me,  at  the  door,  to  give  to  you — There! 
take  it.  [He  gives  the  letter. J  And  now,  only  let  me 
ketch  you  a  going  along  von  o’  your  streets,  ven  I’m 
a  scooping  up  the  mud,  ater  a  shower  o’  rain. — You  see 
how  I’ll  sarve  you,  that’s  all. 

[Exit  Versatile. 

Pol.  [Following  him  to  the  door. ]  Out  of  my  house, 
you  hardened  stone-thumper  !  [Returning']  By  heavens  ! 
if  his  impertinence  had  not  been  palliated  by  the  nature 
of  his  errand,  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  broken 
his  neck  down  stairs.  [Looking  at  the  letter.']  But  who, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  can  this  letter  be  from?  Given 
to  him  by  a  livery  servant !  [He  opens  the  letter  and 
reads ]  ‘  The  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  home  de¬ 

partment  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Polymath  ; 
and  begs  to  in  orm  him  that  his  grand  project  for  a  sub¬ 
terranean  communication  between  Gibraltar  and  Bar¬ 
bary  is  under  consideration,  and  that  its  adoption  will 
depend  upon  the  success  of  a  tunnel,  which  is  to  be 
made,  by  way  of  experiment,  from  the  coast  of  Es¬ 
sex  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  with  a  spiral  shaft  in  the 
centre,  to  convey  provisions,  in  stormy  weather,  to 
the  ships  at  the  Nore. — Mr.  Polymath  being  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  said  undertaking,  due  notice 
will  be  given  him  of  its  commencement,  and  the  en¬ 
closed  trifle  is  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  his  first 
week's  expenses.’  The  enclosed  tribe  !  [He  raises  the 
written  page  of  the  tetter ,  and  takes  out  a  bank-note.] 
A  twenty  pound  note!  For  my  first  week’s  expenses! 
By  all  that’s  miraculous,  this  is  beyond  my  utmost 
hopes!  [He  calls.]  Calliope!  my  love  ! 

Enter  Calliope. 

Cal .  Did  you  call,  father? 

Pol.  Call!  ay,  to  be  sure  l  did.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Tf  I 
were  to  call  spirits  from  the  deep,  they’d  come  to-day. 
Kiss  me,  you  gipsy,  and  give  me  joy.  [He  kisses  her.] 
I  can  now  pick  up  money  in  the  street,  and  dig  it  from 
under  the  bed  of  the  sea  !  There  !  [Giving  the  letter  to 
Calliope.]  Read  that,  while  I  look  over  my  papers. 
I  have  another  project  in  embryo  ;  and,  now  the  ice  is 
broken,  if  I  don’t  make  my  fortune  ’tis  my  own  fault. 
Let  me  see. 

[He  goes  to  the  table ,  and  turns  over  a  number 
of  papers ,  whilst  Calliope  reads  the  letter. 
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you  are  forgetting  your  composition, 


tfal.  But 
father. 

Pol.  Egad,  that’s  true.  I'll  just  sketch  the  other 
piece,  and  search  for  my  memorandum  afterwards. 
I ’ve  got  it  all  in  my  head.  [He  goes  to  the  piano-forte.] 
Here  s  expression  1  ’Tis  a  magician  summoning  his 
spirits  to  bring  the  ingredients  for  an  incantation.  [He 
plays  and  sings ]  ‘  Twenty  tears  from  the  crocodile’s 
eye.  [A  loud  knock  at  the  door.]  What,  again! 
VV  ho  the  devil  comes  now? 

[Calliope  opens  the  door ,  and  enter  Versatile 
personating  Monsieur  Pirouette. 

Cal.  Tis  Monsieur  Pirouette,  sir— the  person  who 
was  here  before. 

I  ol.  [Aside.]  Bless  my  soul!  one  can  never  be  at 
peace  an  instant.  [Apart  to  Calliope.]  Leave  us,  my 
lo\e,  and  I  II I  get  rid  of  him  in  a  few  minutes. — [ Exit 
Calliope  -Polymath  beckons  Versatile  to  ap¬ 
proach.]  Wei],  sir:  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  [He 
plays  and  sings.]  ‘Twenty  tears  from  the  crocodile’s 
eye!  [Versatile  suddenly  bursts  into  tears— 
olv  math  starts  with  astonishment.]  Hollo  sir  ' 
what’s  the  matter?  J  ’ 

Pier.  Ah,  monsieur,  it  is  your  voice.  Toniours 
every  time  ven  I  hear  de  voix  basse,  de  base  voice  I 

?Se'6“oh  PaUVre  ,Iiadame  Pirouette’  111  >’  lee  tel 

Pn/  t’iyi"  ™  .  [//<?  weeps  again. 

feelings.  y’  Slr’  that  1  unconsciously  hurt  your 

Pci ,  Ah,  n  importe.  [Gives  a  paper. ]  Dis  oanier 
monsieur  shall  tell  you  vat  for  I  cLe.  J  P  P  ’ 

of  the  ne^s1  w“h  Wer*]  kWel,»  sir  :  are  one 

creditors  M  -h°  nYe  purchased  the  claims  of  my 
F  ,  rf°nsieur  Pirouette,  hair-dresser—  7 

balleCle  soir?  ^  danCeUr’  in  de  C0’’PS-de- 

Vcr  0,dr'dreSS-er  and  danCer*  Ha’  ha,  ba  ! 

4?„  1  b*"d , 

,n  ro«  cut 

femine,  my  pooi.0vTfe  weeps.]  Ah  ma  pauvre 

quimzeS[om°?di-friend’you’d  better  retire  and  tran- 
somc  o2°  time!  gS’  a’,d  We’U  talk  our  *»>aineSJ 
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Ver  Non,  monsieur  mercie  !  De  business  is  de  best 
ting  in  the  vorld ;  it  make  me  forget  to  remember,  [He 
shows  a  paper.]  Voyez,  monsieur!  lei,  on  dis  sue, 
de  seventy-tree  pound;  le  montant  of  all  >oUl  u 

Vapo/b  Yes  ;  I  see  that  plain  enough  :  but  I  see  no  men¬ 
tion  of  my  three  pictures  that  were  seized  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  that  %vere  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

Ver.  Ah!  ha,  monsieur  !  I  shall  show  you  dememoire 
tout  de  suite.  [He  turns  the  paper.]  Regardez,  mon¬ 
sieur  !  Premierement,  in  de  first  place,  dere  is  de 
tableau  historique  — 

“  Pol.  Ay  :  a  most  magnificent  battle-piece. 

“  Ver.  Ah  ha  !  De  bataille  piece  !  Mats  but,  mon 
“  cher  monsieur,  vous  savez,  you  know,  dat  de  bataille , 

“in  tie  peace, —  ..  .  t* 

“  Pol.  Lose  their  value.  Oh!  I  see  how  it  is. 

“  went  for  nothing.  There  was  a  battle  lost  ! 

Ver.  Ve  ave  sell  him  for  twenty-five  guinea. 

“  Pol.  [As'tmished.]  Twenty-five  guineas !  Why,  1 
“  never  sold  a  picture  at  such  apiicein  my  1  e. 

“  Ver  [Aside.]  Nor  ever  will,  1  11  be  sworn  [To 
Polymath.]  Den  dere  vas  de  paysage  d  apres  la  na¬ 
ture  :  De  vat  you  call  ? — 

Pol.  The  landscape. 

Ver  Oui,  yes:  De  lamskip  :  mais  but  all  de  voild 
paint  de  lamskip  ;  ainsi  ve  got  for  him  no  more  as 

cent  cinquante,  von  hundred  and  fifty  &“1,,ea* 

Pol.  What,  for  my  landscape  !  Zounds,  1  shall  ao  out 

of  mv  wits  with  ecstasy  !  J  ..  , 

Ver.  De  next  tableau,  monsieur,  vas  un  porlraitde 

femme*:  De  portrait  of  a  figurante  at  de  opera— Oh  . 
iemme .  u  l  [He  weeps  violently. 

Pol.  Bless  my  soul,  sir  !  what  has  affected  you  so 

Ver  Ah  mon  ami !  It  vas  madame  Pirouette. 

Pol '  What  the  little  lady  whom  I  painted  about  three 
weeks’ ago,  and  who  left  the  picture  on  my  hands  1 

Ver.  [Sobbing.]  Oui,  monsieur ;  you  shall  see  dat  I 

ave  not  care  about  de  price.  _  r 
Pol  What,  did  you  purchase  it  i 

Ver  Oh  oui,  yes:  1  could  not  help.  Voyez.  [He 
shows  the  paper.]  Portrait  d'une  figurante,  seven  shil- 

'‘po^But'fshan^ot  suffer  your  conjugal  fondness  to 
carry  you  to  such  a  ruinous  excess.  I  11  make  you 
present  of  the  picture. 
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Ver.  [ Sobbing .]  Ah  monsieur !  mille  graces  ! 

Pol.  So  madame  Pirouette  was  an  opera  figurante  ! 

Ver.  Oui,  monsieur. — “  I  vas  on  de  right  side,  and 
“  she  vas  on  de  left.  Ve  vas  separe  more  as  fifteen 
“  year,  and  never  come  togeder,  except  in  de  figure 
“  and  de  tableaux  finals.”  Ah  quelle  femme  !  I  shall 
never  forget  de  grace,  de  vivacite  of  her  dance  !  She 
could  make  de  pas  seul  ;  de  pas  de  deux,  and  de  pas  de 
trois  :  mais  but,  enfin,  I  ave  de  malheur  to  find  dat  she 
could  make  de  faux  pas  aussi. 

Pol.  The  deuce  you  had  ! 

Ver.  Oh  !  sans  doute.  Ah  !  it  shall  never  go  out  of 
my  head.  “  I  alvays  lofe  her  so  much  dat  I  vas  ja- 
“  loux,  like  von  taureau  :  vat  you  call  ?  von  Jon  Bull  : 
“so,”  von  night,  in  de  ballet,  I  see  her  visper  in  de  ear  of 
monsieur  Hautenjambes,  de  danceur  grotesque:  but, 
juste  ven  I  open  my  mous  pour  la  gronder,  to  scole  her, 
de  maudite  musique  force  me  to  make  de  chass6  croise  ; 
so  I  ave  no  more  time  as  to  say,  en  passant,  [he  dances 
across  the  stage,']  Madam,  if  you  speak  him  again,  I 
shall  break  you  de  head  !  and  tout  de  suite  she  tell 
me,  [he  returns]  ‘  Monsieur  mon  mari,  you  may  go 
to  de  devil!’  I  vas  enragd,  more  as  de  coq  de  combat ; 
and  de  vorst  of  all  vas,  ve  represent  de  amorous  pay- 
sans  ;  and,  juste  in  dat  moment,  vas  oblige  to  look  all 
love  and  tendresse.  Moi  je  dit  [he  assumes  a  tender 
and  languishing  air.]  ‘Ugh!  goddem  rascal  jade! 

I  shall  not  live  vid  you  never  no  more  !’  [He  weeps.  1 
Ah!  ma  pauvre  femme!  dat  calamity  ave  make  my 
heai  t  so  sof,  dat  every  bagatelle  make  de  tear  in  my 
eye.— A-propos !  dis  ver  morning  I  ave  cry,  more  as 
five  minute,  ven  I  ave  arrest  monsieur  Versatile  for  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  four  undred  pound. 

Pol.  What!  Mr.  Versatile  arrested  1  Is  he  in  nri- 
son  ?  1 


Ver.  Oui,  monsieur. 

Pol.  Mercy  on  me!  Deprived  of  the  means  of  exer¬ 
cising  his  abilities  !  that  must  not  be.  Go,  sir  and  set 
him  at  liberty  immediately.  I’ll  pay  the  amount.  You 
may  keep  the  whole  produce  of  my  pictures,  and  I’ll  nav 
you  the  remainder  within  a  week.  1  J 

Ver.  [Aside.]  He  has  a  heart  worthy  of  a  duke¬ 
dom!  [To  Polymath.]  Non,  monsieur:  if  you  shall 

not  pay  me  all  de  somme  entier,  I  shall  not  take  no¬ 
ting  at  all. 

Pol.  [Asfc/e.]  Ha !  the  money  I’ve  received  this 
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norning  !  I  shall  soon  have  plenty  more,  and  shall  not 
feel  the  want  of  it.  [He  takes  the  bag  of  money  and 
[he  notes,  and  offers  them  to  Versatile.]  Here,  sir: 
here  are  a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  more.  I’ll  give 
you  my  promissory  note  for  the  balance  ;  and,  if  you 
don’t  choose  to  give  me  credit,  you  may  seize  my 
goods. 

Ver.  [Refusing  the  money. ]  Non,  monsieur:  ce 
n’est  pas  juster.  It  is  not  your  debt,  and  I  shall  not 
take  de  payment  from  you. 

Pol.  [. Loudly .]  Now  hear  me,  sir.  If  you  don’t 
pocket  the  money,  and  promise  to  liberate  Mr.  Versa¬ 
tile  this  instant,  by  the  heavens  above  us,  I’ll  throw 
you  out  of  the  window. 

Enter  Calliope  hastily. 

Cal.  My  dear  father,  what  has  happened? 

Pol .  Nothing.  I’m  only  offering  this  gentlemen  his 
choice,  whether  he’ll  go  into  the  street  by  the  stairs  or 
the  window. 

Cal.  [Holding  Polymath.]  For  heaven’s  sake,  sir, 
don’t  be  violent. 

Ver.  [Aside.]  My  anxiety  to  probe  his  feelings  to¬ 
wards  me  has  foiled  all  my  schemes  for  relieving  him. 

Pol.  [Breaking  from  Calliope,  holding  the  money 
in  one  hand,  and  seizing  Versatile’s  collar  with  the 
other.]  Come,  sir :  make  your  election.  Receive  this 
in  part  payment  of  your  bill  of  exchange,  or  curse  me 
if  you  shall  not  make  the  highest  cabriole  that  ever 
you  made  in  your  lite. 

Vel.  Ah  monsieur  !  misericorde  !  I  shall  take  him. 
[He  takes  the  money.]  It  is  more  better  ave  de  argent 
as  be  trow  out  of  de  vindow.  Sacre!  monsieur,  if  I 
vas  so  large  and  so  strong  like  you,  parbleu,  I  should 
break  all  de  bone  of  Monsieur  Hautenjambes  for  rob 
me  of  Madame  Pirouette  !  oh,  ma  jolie  leetel  vife  ! 

[Exit  weeping. 

Pol.  Ugh!  Curse  your  jabbering  !  Zounds,  whilst 
that  fellow  has  been  boring  me,  I  might  have  earn’d 
money  enough  to  pay  him  the  balance.  [Asir/e.]  Poor 
Calliope!  I  must  not  inform  her  of  Mr.  Versatile’s 
misfortune.  It  would  destroy  her  spirits  for  the  day. 
[To  Calliope.]  A  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  picture  !  Why  a  man  could  not  coin  so  cheap,  if  the 
law  allowed  it.  Zounds  !  1  must  not  relinquish  paint- 
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ing-  for  all  the  projects  in  the  world.  But  stay  !  Egad, 
while  I  think  of  it,  I’ll  have  another  search  for  my  me¬ 
morandum.  [He  goes  to  the  table  ;  turns  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers ;  takes  up  one ,  and  comes  forward 
opening  it.]  Ah!  here  it  is!  Here,  my  love,  is  the 
rough  sketch  of  a  most  stupendous  speculation.  Whilst 
I  was  unknown,  all  my  efforts  to  realize  it  were  fruit¬ 
less  ;  but,  now  that  I  am  countenanced  by  government, 
I  shall  have  the  whole  money-market  running  after  me. 
Hark  ye!  [Reads.]  ‘  Proposition  for  the  formation  of 
a  joint  stock,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  shares,  at  fifty 
pounds  a  share,  for  illuminating  the  city  of  Naples  and 
supplying  all  the  light-houses  on  the  coast  of  Italy  by 
subterranean  conduits  from  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesu¬ 
vius  !’ 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Pol.  What  the  deuce  are  you  laughing  at  ? 

Cal.  Why  surely,  sir,  you  cannot  be  so  credulous  as 
to  think  it  practicable. 

*  Pol.  Who  the  deuce  ever  said  it  was  practicable? 
What  has  the  practicability  of  a  project  to  do  with  its 
adoption?  Nothing  at  all,  you  silly  girl  !  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  issue  a  prospectus  of  your  speculation  ;  find 
purchasers  for  a  few  shares  ;  puff  the  remainder  up  to  a 
premium,  and  by  the  time  its  object  is  discovered  to  be 
unattainable,  the  original  promoter  has  made  his  for¬ 
tune,— Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Versatile  knocks  at  the  door,  then  opens  it,  and 
enters,  dressed  in  a  black  surtout,  powdered  wig , 
clerical  hat,  and  spectacles ,  personating  Mr. 
Pomposus  Ego.] 

Per.  Sir,  your  most  obsequious.  “  Conscious  of 
“  the  utter  superfluousness  of  complimental  prelimi- 
“  nary,  in  visitorial  approximation  to  the  abode  of 
“  genius,  I  have  presumed  to  dispense  with  the  ceremo- 
“  nious  punctilio  of  annunciation.”  My  cognomen  is 
Ego — Pomposus  Ego,  professor  of  elocution  ;  whom 
you  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  participate  in  your 
matutinal  repast. 

Pol.  [Shaking  Versatile’s  hand.]  My  dear  sir,  I 
am  most  happy  and  proud  to  see  you.  Pray  take  a 
chair.  [He  hands  a  chair  to  Versatile.] 

Ver.  [Sitting.]  Most  voluntarily,  sir ;  for  the  exer¬ 
tion  consequent  upon  ascensional  locomotion  rarefies 
the  atmospheric  fluid  in  the  organs  of  respiration,  and 
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excites  the  pulmonic  cavity  to  a  most  penile  state  of 
distension. 

Pol.  [Apart  to  Calliope.]  Bless  my  soul  !  He ’s  a 
perfect  Demosthenes  ! 

Ver.  [ Turning ,  and  viewing  Calliope.]  A-propos  ! 
Is  this  the  aspirante  to  whom  you  have  been  pleased  to 
constitute  me  the  temporary  preceptor? 

Pol.  Yes,  sir:  if  you  will  so  far  condescend  — 

Ver.  Good!  The  conspicuously  classical  lineaments 
of  her  physiognomy,  and  the  evident  flexibility  of  her 
facial  muscles,  render  her  eminently  qualified,  by 
nature,  to  illuminate  the  Thespian  hemisphere,  in  the 
united  service  of  both  Thalia  and  Melpomene. 

[Calliope  curtsies. 

[A  loud  knock  at  the  door. 

Pol.  Hey  day  !  who  comes  next  ? 

[He  opens  the  door. 

Enter  Mr.  Pomposus  Ego. 

Ego.  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.  I 
hope  my  delay  has  not  detained  you. 

Ver.  [Aside,  rising  and  coming  forward .]  My  proto¬ 
type,  by  all  that’s  unlucky  ! 

Pol.  Delay  !  May  I  beg  to  know,  sir,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  honour — 

Ego.  I  hope  I  have  made  no  mistake.  I  presume, 
■sir,  you  are  Mr.  Polymath. 

Pol.  Certainly,  sir. 

Ego.  My  name,  sir,  is  Ego — Pomposus  Ego,  whom 
you  vesterday  favoured  with  this  letter.  [He  takes  a 
letter  from  his  pocket ,  and  gives  it  to  Polymath. 

Ver.  [Aside.']  Thank  heaven,  I  was  prepared  for  the 
worst,  so  here  goes  to  brazen  it  out. 

Pol.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  mysterious,  what 
can  this  mean  ?  [He  places  himself  between  Versatile 
and  Ego.]  Gentlemen  !  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
inform  me  w  hich  of  you  two  I  am  to  consider  as  an  im¬ 
postor  ? 

Ver.  [Sedately.]  Me,  sir— I  am  your  fellow-lodger 
in  this  house;  and,  being  informed  by  Mr.  Versatile, 
that,  you  had  engaged  this  gentleman  to  give  dramatic 
lessons  to  your  daughter,  jealousy  prompted  me  to  aim 
at  supplanting  him  by  this  disguise  :  but,  as  his  arrival 
has  exposed  my  artifice,  you  shall  now  see  me  in  propria 
persona.  [He  retires  up  the  stage,  takes  off  his  surlout, 
wig,  and  spectacles,  and  comes  forward,  personating  a 
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celebrated  mimic .]  There,  sir  !  rny  name’s  Trismegistus 
Tryatall ;  and,  if  you  demand  any  apology,  I’m  now 
ready  to  make  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  wherever  I  go, 
I  make  a  point  of  being  at  home ,  and  I  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  say,  that  I  never  yet  had  the  misfortune  to 
find  myself  unwelcome. 

Pol.  Nor  shall  you  now,  sir.  Give  me  your  hand. 
[They  shake  hands.]  I  rejoice  in  the  accident  which 
has  brought  together,  in  my  apartment,  two  gentlemen 
of  such  well-merited  celebrity  ;  and,  if  you  would  con¬ 
descend  to  unite  in  granting  a  few  minutes’  instruction 
to  my  daughter. 

Ver.  With  all  my  heart.  [To  Ego.]  What  say  you, 
sir  ? 

Ego.  [Superciliously.]  Be  assured,  sir,  I  shall  not 
forego  my  intention,  in  consequence  of  your  presence. 
[To  Polymath.]  Pray,  sir,  what  character  have  you 
selected  for  the  young  lady’s  debut  ' 

Pol.  Egad,  sir,  she  shall  begin  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
— nothing  less  than  Shakspearian  tragedy  ;  and,  as  filial 
duty  and  tenderness  are  her  characteristics  in  real  life 
I  intend  her  to  open  as  Cordelia,  in  King  Lear. 

Ego.  An  excellent  choice.  Come  then,  madam  :  as  a 
specimen  of  your  powers,  please  to  favour  us  with  your 
speech,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  where  Lear 
is  recovering  from  his  insanity.  [Ego  and  Versatile 
one  on  each  side ,  lead  Calliope  forward] 

Cal.  [Declaiming.  ]  ‘O!  my  dear  father  !  restoration 
hang  thy  medicine  on  my  lips.’ — 

Ego.  Stay,  madam,  stay!  your  handkerchief!  In  fe¬ 
males,  the  proper  management  of  a  handkerchief  is  the 
very  soul  of  tragedy  !  On  pronouncing  the  first  word 
let  it  be  drawn  gracefully  from  your  pocket,  and  ex¬ 
tended  in  your  right  hand,  thus-[tfe  extends  his  hand 
and  declaims.]  1  O  !  my  dear  father!’ 

.  Y€r’  1  bTeg  Pardotb  sir,;  but,  with  deference  to  your 
judgment.  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  in  better  keenin°- 
with  the  situation  to  extend  the  left  hand  1  3 

Ego.  No  such  thing,  sir.  The  right  hand,  by  all 

Ver.  I  say  the  left. 

Pol.  [Extending  his  right  hand.]  Oh!  the  right 
hand,  of  course.  J  unc 

Ego.  [7'o  Versatile.]  Why,  in  the  name  of  common 
handedS?r’  ^  t0  USSert  that  Cordelia  was  left- 
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Ver.  [With  warmth.']  Suppose  I  do,  sir ;  how  can 
you  prove  to  the  contrary?  But  l  do  not,  sir:  I  only 
mean  to  affirm,  that,  as  the  words  spring  from  a  violent 
impulse  of  the  heart ,  it  is  most  natural  to  raise  that  arm 
which  is  nearest  to  it. 

Pol.  [Extending  his  left  hand.]  Egad,  there’s  some 
reason  in  that. 

Cal.  Gentlemen,  let  me  reconcile  your  difference. 
As  it  is  evidently  the  intention  ot  Cordelia  to  embrace, 
and  weep  over,  her  father,  might  she  not  with  propriety 
extend  both  her  hands,  with  a  handkerchief  in  each? 

Ego.  Admirable!  [To  Versatile.]  There,  sir,  are 
you  answered?  Or  do  you  mean  to  say  that,  because 
you  exercise  the  profession,  your  opinion  is  to  be  para¬ 
mount  to  every  other? 

Ver.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  am  no  dogmatist,  if  you 
are.  When  dramatic  pupils  fall  under  my  tuition,  I 
make  my  lecture  an  epitome  of  the  art,  by  exhibiting 
fac-similes  of  some  of  our  best  models  for  their  imita¬ 


tion.  . 

Ego.  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  models,  sir.  You  have  no 

actors  on  the  stage  who  are  worthy  ot  imitation. 

Ver.  What!  no  actors?  Hear  this,  ye  gods!  Mr. 
Polymath!  Madam!  let  me  appeal  to  your  judgment 
by  setting  one  or  two  before  you.  [^Versatile  here 
gives  a  brief  quotation,  in  imitation  of  an  eminent  t  ra¬ 
gedian.]  There,  sir  !  will  you  dare  to  insinuate,  that 
the  original  of  that  portrait  is  undeserving  of  the  ap¬ 
plause  which  he  nightly  receives  ?  01  of  this,  sir  .  [lie 
imitates  another  tragedian  of  celebrity.]  Will  you  in¬ 
sult  the  whole  play-going  public  by  even  an  innuendo, 
that  such  an  artist  is  entitled  to  no  share  of  their  ad¬ 
miration?  .  .  .  . 

Ego.  I  make  no  invidious  distinctions,  sir  ;  but,  in 

set  terms,  I  do  aver  that,  since  the  apotheosis  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Garrick,  the  empire  of  Thespis  has  never  pos¬ 
sessed  a  tragedian  who  might,  with  justice,  be  cited  as 
a  criterion  of  the  three  great  requisites— enunciation, 
emphasis,  and  gesticulation:  and  in  comedy  you  are 

still  worse.  .  ,  . 

Ver.  Worse  !  Why,  m  the  name  of  Thalia,  what 

would  "you  have?  Zounds  !  does  the  man  of  thirty,  who 
can  put  on  the  tout  ensemble  of  seventy  ;  as  thus  [He 
imitates  a  celebrated  comedian.] — does  he  not,  I  say', 
present  a  fair  clairnto  the  title  of  comedian?  or  the  man 
who,  after  delighting  the  metropolis  for  more  than 
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a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  just  sunk,  with  undiminished 
brilliancy,  beneath  the  Thespian  horizon,  and  whose 
masterly  touches  I  can  but  faintly  copy.  [ He  imitates 
another  distinguished  comedian.']— 1  ask,  sir,  is  the 
meed  of  fame  to  be  withheld  from  him,  because  a  greater 
performer  existed  before  him  ?  , 

Ego.  And  pray,  sir, — 

.  '  Pa'i«'ce,  sir,  patience  !  I  hare  one  more  spe¬ 
cimen  to  produce,  and  then  I'll  hear  your  objections. 

L Ile  mutates  an  eminent  vocalist.] 

Ego.  [ Interrupting  him.]  Sir,  I  can  be  silent  no 
npu  1  insist  upon  being-  heard  in  my  turn.  I  neither 
pretend  to,  nor  wish  for,  the  power  of  imitating  others- 
but,  in  order  to  show  you  what  is  perfection ,  in  de- 
clamatoiy  rhetoric  and  attitudinal  motation,  /  will  as¬ 
sume  the  character  of  Flavius,  in  the  opening  scene  of 

"I'?"  Vif  Sa-u:  a-nd’ lf  Ircouldonly  procure  a  few  citizens 
to  aid  the  illusion.  —  [Enter  Krankinkopf  and  Pi¬ 
rouette,  followed  by  six  other  Creditors.] 

ol.  Egad,  sir,  they  seem  to  have  come  at  your  call 

Po/a?l'wh’  dP-  de,ufe1’  is  Mynheer  Versatille? 

/.  Wheie  is  he!  why,  zounds  and  the  devil 
would  you  arrest  a  man  twice  in  the  same  day  »  ’ 

l  ir.  Ison,  monsieur:  mais  but.  as  Monsieur  Versa¬ 
tile  ave  pay  all  your  dettes.  and  ron  avay  sans  les  re 
?us  vidout  de  receipt  you  snail  better  take  dem  your- 

r;  rr,  ,  .  L  ‘  ,iey  give  papers  to  Polymath  1 

y  er.  [Endeavouring  to  prevent  them.  1  U^h1  curse 
your  stupidity  !  J  °  ’  curse 

P°l.  [Reading  the  receipts.]  What!  zounds  tb;c 
persecution  is  not  to  be  borne  !  How  dared  Mr  v!. 
satile  take  the  liberty  to  pay  my  debts  ?  *1_ 

charnrtklu9  llis  Wiff'  and  resumi^fJ  his  original 

sir’ •>- 
Cal.  Heavens  !  what  do  I  see  ? 

Ver.  [In  the  manner  of  Kuk-NKi-Kivnw  i  a 
seller  vat  have  bought  some  of  your  debts  A[hTn‘ 
manner  of  the  Pavior.1  Mat  Mallot  tv.  ^  the 
ran,h  contractor,  f  the 

Un  pauvre  dtable  vat  lose  his  jolie  leefel  vife  ] 

My  dear  sir,  ynTife  wo*  my^art*  yo^Lye^M  ‘ 

my  disappointment,  in  the  iraUfying^^J^ 
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you  my  son-in-law.  [He  joins  the  hands  of  Versatile 
jnd  Calliope.]  There,  sir. 

Cal.  Thanks,  my  dear  father,  thanks  ! 

Ver.  Such  a  prize,  sir,  might  stimulate  the  dullest 
mind  to  exertion  ;  and  the  success  of  my  scheme  is  an 
ample  excuse  for  the  means  which  I  have  employed. 
[To  the  audience.']  For  if,  to  season  our  entertain¬ 
ment  with  the  spice  of  variety,  I  occasionally  presume 
to  imitate  nature’s  imitators,  it  is  with  a  perlect  con¬ 
viction  that  my  brother  artists  will  view  the  outlines 
which  I  exhibit,  not  as  caricatures,  but  as  friendly 
sketches,  resulting  from  sincere  admiration  oi  those  ta¬ 
lents  by  which  they  have  obtained  the  richest  reward  of 
all  our  projects — your  approbation. 
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